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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
WESTERN ANTIQUITIES. 
“< Strike me, but hear me.’’—PLuTARCH. 


AxovtT fifteen years ago, a learned professor in one of our eastern 
colleges employed the usual summer vacation of a few weeks, in visit- 
ing the city of Montreal. To a man who has been cloistered ail his 
life in a college, a journey of a hundred miles forms a new era in the 
dull monotony of existence, and his ignorance of the world prevents 
him from suspecting that it is not equally interesting to the public. 
Hence, a dull volume of travels is almost a matter of course whenever 
a college professor takes a journey of as great length as a back-woods- 
man usually makes in going to market. Shortly after the return of 
the professor of whom we speak, the world was favored with his 
“ Journey to Montreal in Lower Canada.” In his account of St- 
Johns, a small village on the Sorel, he says; “on the banks of the 
river stands the statue of an officer, in wood, a Frenchman, I presume, 
from his costume. The bullet holes in his body indicate that he died 
bravely in battie, probably during the bloody contest that severed 
Canada from France, and annexed that important colony to the Bri- 
tish possessions in America.” 

The conjectures of the learned traveller were certainly very plau- 
sible; he saw on the banks of the river, a wooden statue, “ bolt up- 
right,” as Coleman says, dressed in the French uniform, with several 
holes quite through the body; and as the village where it stood con- 
‘tained a crumbiing fortress that had seen, in former days, many a long 
siege and fierce assault, it was quite natural that he should draw the 
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conclusion he did. But, unfortunately, the conjectures of the Profes- 
sor were sadly at issue with fact. The statue of the French officer 
was merely the figure-head of an old sloop, placed there by some idle 
boys, and the bullet holes which the officer had received while ga- 
lantly fighting the battles of the Grand Monarque, were no more nor 
less than the auger holes, made for the purpose of fastening said figure- 
head to the prow of the vessel for whose special ornament it was 
manufactured. 

Ridiculous as these sage conjectures rendered the Professor in the 
eyes of all who were acquainted with the facts from which they were 
drawn, still we are compelled to acknowledge that his conclusions 
were more rational than the speculations of most of our Antiquaries 
and other profound theorists. Give to one of these philosophers a 
subject involved in obscurity beyond the utmost power of the human 
mind to penetrate, and he will find no difficulty in accounting for 
what has hitherto puzzled the world, and rendering it as clear as noon, 
Never was a finer field opened to these visionaries than is offered by 
the antiquities of the West, and over no course have they rode their 
hobbies with a looser rein. 

Volume on volume has been published on that subject, and the 
broken crockery, and other equaliy interesting antiquities, have figured 
in every style of engraving, from the humble wood cut, to the splendid 
copperplate. A ljarge octavo of “ Transactions of the American Anti- 
quary Society,” contains little else than western antiquities; and the 
almost, or quite, civilized people who built the forts and reared the 
mounds, are spoken of with nearly as much certainty as if their history 
was no longer problematical. 

These confident assertions about the origin of the mounds, and of 
the furmer existence in the West of a civilized people, meet us in 
every work in which this country is mentioned: they have so long 
been dinned in our ears, that most people receive them as matters of 
course, without ever investigating the ground upon which their belief 
is founded. 

We have no complaint to urge against the novel writer who fills 
his “two volumes in boards” with the loves and adventures of accom- 
plished heroes and heroines who inhabited this region in the days of 
yore; nor against the poet whom the sight of a mound inspires with a 
sonnet. Our business is with writers of a graver description ;—with 
those who lay ciaims to science, and to an intimate acquaintance with 
Western antiquities, and who profess to give us the results of deep in- 
vestigations. 

The most conspicuous on the list of writers of the latter class, stands 
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the name of Cates Atwater. It isto his researches and to his pen, 
that the world is principally indebted for the wild speculations which 
we have mentioned as occupying the volume of Transactions of the 
American Antiquary Society. Had not his theory received the 
sanction of grave and learned men, its very absurdities would have 
shielded it from our investigation. As it is, we will state the most 
prominent points of his system, and briefly examine the facts, and 
the conclusions that he has drawn from them. 

He maintains that the West, in some very remote period, has con- 
tained an immense population, and estimates that of Ohio alone, at 
seven hundred thousand, nearly equal to its present population :—that 
this people were far advanced in civilization ;—that they were de- 
scendants of the Tartars, and were idolaters;—that they reared for- 
tifications and other military works for their defence, and piled up the 
mounds that meet us at every step;—and, finally, that the ancestors 
of the Indians invaded the country, conquered and exterminated the 
whole race, and completed their Gothick enterprize by extinguishing 
every ray of civilization. 

This, we believe, is a correct statement of the theory of Mr. Atwa- 
ter, which has been almost universally received, without the trouble of 
anexamination. It is too poetical a theory not to excite our sincere 
regret that it should have no foundation to support it. Who that has a 
single spice of romance in his temperament would not wish it true — 
What would be more delightful than to take a solitary waik, one by 
moonlight, in particular, and fancy that, some thousand years ago 
civilized people like ourselves have trodden the same ground, and 
gazed upon the same moon, and perhaps upon that very spot some en- 
amoured lover had serenaded the window of his mistress. But we 
will return to Mr. Atwater. 

The proof which he and others adduce in support of the extreme 
density of a former population, is the numerous graves found here, and 
the bones that have been discovered in the mounds. 

The fallacy of this argument will be apparent when we reflect that 
any long inhabited country must necessarily contain many times the 
number of graves that there are people. living at one time. Admit 
that Ohio contained the seven hundred thousand that Mr. Atwater 
claims for it, and in the short space of ninety years, upwards of two 
millions of people would require graves. This calculation is founded 
on the well established fact that the number of deaths in any country, 
in thirty years, equals the number of its inhabitants. Give, then, to 
the assumed population of Ohio, a duration of five hundred years, 
which is very modest compared with the thousands which are genera!- 
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ly assigned, and more than fifieen millions would have gone to their 
graves. We think that no one wiil be hardy enough to pretend that 
Ohiv, or even the whole Valley of the Mississippi, furnishes evidence 
that fifteen millions have been buried; and we have shewn that even 
that number is much too low for the population claimed. But, who 
believes that proof can be given, that even fifteen thousand have been 
buried in the whole western country? We presume that many more 
have been actually buried here, but no proof of it has come down to us. 

We contend that so dense a population could not have procured a 
livelihood without a knowledge of agriculture. All the information 
that has been obtained, since the discovery of America, in relation to 
savage life, goes directly to prove that one inhabitant to three square 
miles, is all that can find subsistence. This estimate would give three 
millions, to the whole continent, and more we believe has never been 
claimed to have been its population at the period of its discovery. 

We learn from statistic tables, the authority of which will not be 
disputed, that the territory of the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi, contains one hundred and three theusand Indians, which would 
give to that “ Paradise of hunters,” less than one for every siz square 
miles. We would thank Mr. Atwater to “shew cause, if any he 
have,” why Ohio could have supporied more inhabitants on a given 
space, than the region west of the Mississippi. But granting to that 
State the ratio of one to three square miles, still the whole population 
would not exceed fourteen thousand. 

This is certainly a great falling off from seven hundred thousand: 
but it would be well for those disposed to issue a protest against this 
estimate, to exhibit some evidence that agriculture, and consequently 
the more important of the mechanicai arts, especially that of working 
iron, were known and practised. We say especially that of working 
iron, because without the use of that metal, man must necessarily be a 
savage, and depend on the chase for subsistence. With a stone axe 
he could neither fall a tree nor manufacture it into the implement of 
husbandry. His fields could not be fenced without an axe, and he 
would find difficulty in cultivating them without a plough or hoe, and 
with such implements only, as he could make with a sharp stone. 
Nor would the immediate wants of life afford him leisure to cultivate 
the earth, to any valuable purpose, by a process so tedious. His bow 
and arrow, and his spear of bone, were but poor substitutes for the 
rifle, and the fish hook. With such rude instruments the task of pro- 
curing a livelihood would afford little leisure for other pursuits. 

The Mexicansand Peruvians were acquainted with gold, silver and 
copper,and in the same proportion as these metals are capable of sup- 
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plying the place of iron, had these people advanced towards civiliza- 
tion. The history of our species furnishes no example of a nation, 
or tribe of men, ignorant of the use of iron, who were not likewise 
savages, and dependent on the forest and the waters for subsistence. 
Nor yet has the annals of the world given us any account of a savage 
nation whose population exceeded the ratio of one to three square 
miles, if we except a few who have inhabited the most favored por- 
tions of the torrid zone. 

We believe, then, that we make no unreasonable demand in requi- 
ring proof that the people who inhabited the West were acquainted 
with iron, before we give our assent to their extreme pupulousness, or 
to their civilization; for we flatier ourselves that it has been already 
demonstrated, that they could neither have been civilized, ncr popu. 
lous, without its use. 

We will next attempt to prove that no nation inhabiting the West, 
previous to the settlement of the whites, was acquainted with any of the 
metals. 

In none of the examinations of our extensive caverns ;—in none of 
the thousand excavations of mounds, pretended forts, &c., has a single 
specimen of any metalic substance been discovered; nor yet any ar- 
ticle that exhibited indications that metalic tools had been employed in 
its manufacture. 

In several of the western States are caverns of vast extent, so free 
from moisture that native saltpetre is collected there in great quanti. 
ties. Under such circumstances, any subsiance would remain for al- 
most unlimited ages, without undergoing decomposition. That these 
caves were known, and resorted to by the ancient inhabitants, is suffi- 
cientiy evident from the many rude specimens of their manufactures, 
and the mummies which have been discovered there. 

We know the profound respect that all savage nations pay to their 
dead. The most favored spot is chosen for their sepulture; they wrap 
the corpses of their friends in the richest covering they can procure, 
and adorn them with the most valued of their ornaments. We need 
no new evidence to convince us that such, at ieast, was the custom of 
the people, whoever they were, that formerly inhabited the Valiey of 
the Mississippi. Here, then, in these caverns, where the dryness of 
the atmosphere, and the preservative qualities of the saitpetre, pre- 
vent corrosion and decay ;—here where the bodies of their venerated 
dead were deposited, enveloped in mantles of the most laborious work- 
manship, and adorned with a profusiou of trinkets;—here, if any had 
been known to them, might we expect to find specimens of the metals, 
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or at least, some evidence of their existence. Such, however, has 
not been the fact. 

A mummy taken from one of these caves, and exhibited in the 
principal cities of the United States, has been pronounced the remains 
of Royalty: that opinion was fougded on the great care that evi- 
dently had been taken for its preservation; the richness of its cover- 
ing, and the profusion of itsornaments. The mantle in which it was 
enveloped, was wove from the feathers of the wild turkey. The col- 
ours were tastefully arranged, aiid it must have been wrought by a slow 
and tedious process. In our dissent from the opinions of those who 
discover so many proofs of former civilization, it is possible that we 
may sometimes approach too nearly the opposite extreme of incre- 
dulity; but when we examined the mantle of feathers that wrapped 
this mummy, we could not avoid the conclusion that the people who 
wrought it, with so much labor, were ignorant of the loom, and of all 
the arts by which flax and cotton are converted, by a simpler process, 
into a covering far more beautiful and valuable. Among the stone, 
shell, and other ornaments of the mummy there was none of metal. 
Had even copper been known to them, can we rationally believe that 
they would not, like the Peruvians and Mexicans, have preferred or- 
naments of that metal to any they could make of stone? The arrow 
heads that are so often found in the mounds and other places, prove 
anything but a knowledge of the arts of civilized life. Who will be- 
lieve that the ancient inhabitants submitted to the slow and toilsome 
operation of manufacturing arrow heads from a piece of impenetrable 
flint, merely because they preferred them to those made of iron? 

In the spirit of fairness which we wish to exercise, we ought not to 
omit that Mr. Flint in his valuable “Geography and History of the 
Western States,” gives a statement directly opposed to our doctrine 
that iron was unknown till introduced by the whites. In the second 
volume of that work, we are informed that he has seen a HORSE SHOE 
with many of the nails still in it, that was dug up at Cincinnati, at the 
depth of twenty-five feet below the surface! He further informs us 
that this shoe was as much corroded by rust as might be expected from 
an exposure of five hundred years! Without the slightest wish to in- 
validate the testimony of this gentleman, whose character places 
whatever he asserts beyond the reach of suspicion, we beg the liberty 
of making a passing remark. 

It would be very natural, under ordinary circumstances, on finding 
“a horse shoe with the nails in it,” to draw the conclusion that it had 
been made for the use of a horse’s foot, but, in the present instance 
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no conclusion could be wider from the mark. When America was 
discovered by Columbus, not a single horse, either wild or domestica- 
ted, was known to exist in the whole length and breadth of the wes- 
tern continent; nor had any tribe with which the Europeans became 
acquainted, any idea of such an animal, or a name for it, in any of 
their languages, When horses were afterwards introduced from Eu- 
rope, they found here a genial climate, and encreased so rapidly as to 
put to rest all suspicion that the species would, or ever had, become 
extinct. Their numbers soon multiplied beyond the wants of the 
people, and thousands were permitted to run wild. From these have 
descended the immense droves that now feed on the Pampas of South 
America, and the Prairies of Mexico and Louisiana. 

Five hundred years ago, the date which Mr. Flint assigns to the 
horse shoe, was so near the period when America was discovered, 
that we are surprised that none of the natives had the slightest re- 
collection, either of the dreadful epidemick that swept away all their 
horses, or of the blacksmith shops at which they were accustomed to 
have them shod. 

A writer who describes the Western Country, tells a story to illus- 
trate the badness of the roads in the very state where this horse shoe 
was found, that may possibly solve the mystery. A traveller who 
was passing along one of the muddy roads of Ohio, espied an excel- 
lent beaver hat, and immediately seized it as a prize; when, judge of 
his astonishment, for he had not been long in that state, when a voice 
saluted him with, “ Hullo, stranger ! who told you to take my hat of?” 
The traveller immediately apologized for the rudeness of which he had 
been guilty, and offered to pull him out of the mud, which the other 
declined by informing him that he had an excellent horse under him, 
that had often carried him through worse places than that. Now, is 
it not quite probable that the horse shoe which Mr. Flint tellsus was 
found twenty-five feet below the surface, was lost in one of these 
underground journeys? 

The ancient coins dug up near the same place, are acknowledged 
by Mr. Flint himself, to justify a suspicion that they were designedly 
placed there. 

The specimens of pottery found in the graves and various other 
places, afford not the slightest evidence of a knowledge of the me- 
chanical arts, or of iron tools. [t is unglazed;—of rude manufac- 
ture ;—and such as any man, entirely unacquainted with the potter’s 
trade, would find no difficulty in equalling. It is apparent that, 
instead of being acquainted with thig almost first and simplest art, 
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they followed the same process as the boy does who shapes a piece 
of clay with his hands, and bakes it ia the fire. 

It is from a vessel of this kind of ware on which three human 
heads are united, that the “ Tartar origin” and “ Idolatry” of the 
ancient inhabitants is argued. The vessel, or image, if the antiqua- 
rians prefer that appellation, was dug up some years since on one of 
the forks of the Cumberland, at the depth of two or three feet only, 
from the surface. The antiquarians have given it the classical 
name of “'Tr1une Ivo.” The height of the image is some four or 
five inches, and the cup, or stem, which, of course is hollow, rises 
three inches higher, and is about six inches in diameter. Time, and 
bad usage, have made sad work with the features, and especially with 
that important part of all human faces, the nasal promontory. Yet 
many people find no diffiulty in discovering in the configuration of the 
countenances, a striking resemblance of the Tartar race; and con- 
sequently that the inhabitants of the West were descended from the 
Tartars ;—were a race entirely distinct from the Indians:—and this 
piece of pottery, an Idol, worshipped in common by the ancient in- 
habitants and the Tartars;—and finally, that the three heads are an 
emblem of the “Pasr,” the “Present,” and the “Future.” Mr. 
Flint, however, who believes the image to have been an Idol, very 
candidly acknowledges that he could discover in it no resemblance of 
the Tartars. 

Why did it not strike the Antiquaries to make Christians, instead 
of Heathen, of the fabricators of this piece of pottery? The three 
heads united in one, would be no unapt emblem of the T'rrvrry. It 
is probably because Christianity was introduced only about two thou- 
sand years ago, and a staunch Antiquary looks with as much contempt 
upon anything of so modera a date, as a Welchman does upon a fam- 
ily that can trace their pedigree no farther back than the deluge. 

We conceive that no argument in favor of a Tartar origin, or of 
Idolatry can fairly be drawn from this article of pottery. What idle 
boy that could find clay, has not made iunages as wonderful as this 
“Triune Idol,” without once thinking of the “Present,” the “Past,” 
and the “Future,” or dreaming of his having descended from the 
Tartars. ‘ 

And is it so very improbable as to excite our incredulity or sur- 
prise, that a savage might have had the fancy to mould human figures 
on his cup, merely for ornament, when scarcely an article of crockery 
enters our houses on which human figures are not delineated? We 
can enter no shop where Liverpool ware is sold without seeing 
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images staring at us from the shelves. Mandarins, General Wash- 
ingtons, John Adams’, La Fayettes, and Tecumsehs, are manufac- 
tured at every pottery, for the mantel-pieces of those who fancy such 
ornaments. Some years ago, Daniel Lambert, the fat Englishman, 
was a standing article. From the immense number that were man- 
ufactured, it is probable that some have been lost. Should they fall 
into the hands of an Antiquary, some thousand years hence, I hereby 
solemnly assure him that we have never worshipped that image as an 
Idol; and strongly protest against his drawing the conclusion that 
the image of an Englishman who weighed five hundred and sixty, is 
a fair representation of the Anglo-American race. 

Is it not astonishing that men of education, who would reject such 
evidence, on any other subject, as weak and childish, will assert and 
believe in the Tartan origin of a former race, on no better author- 
ity than the fancied resembiance of the mutilated faces of a coarse 
earthen vessel? [t serves to illustrate a very striking trait of human 
character ;—the extreme difficulty of weighing correctly any evidence 
that has a bearing upon our favourite theories. Present the “Triune 
Idol” to a common mortal, and he would see nothing but a clumsy 
piece of unglazed earthen ware, which the maker had attempted to 
ornament with three heads, a little larger than those on a pair of and- 
irons. Exhibit the very same article to a man whose head is filled 
with wild dreams and speculations about antiquity, and we have 
seen the result. He beholds a Heathen Idol,and discovers the Tartar 
origin of a civilized people that never existed. 

The belief that the ancestors of the Indians found here a civilized 
people whom they exterminated, and then destroyed every trace of 
the arts which they practiced, is directly opposed to every thing that 
we find in history, of the conquests of savage, over ‘nore civilized 
nations. The Tartar hordes that subjugated the Chinese, acquired 
the arts, and adopted the more enlightened manners, of that people. 
The Barbarians that overran Italy, instead of spreading barbarism 
over that region of light, became civilized themselves. Does not the 
high value which the fudians piace upon many articles made by our 
artizans, especially, articles of trou, warrant the presuimptioa that 
they would have subjected those who were acquainted with such 
trades, to servitude, rather than exterminated them? 

But, it is hardiy possible that every vesiige of civilization could be 
so completeiy swept from a country where it has once existed that 
nomemoria! of the arts would remain, no mouldering ruin, to tell that 
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they had once been known. None has been found in the West. 
Even where nature has furnished stone, almost ready quarried, the 
remains of a single building, or even a wall, has not been discovered. 

Not less wild and inconsistent is the manner in which the mounds 
are disposed of. These elevations of earth occur of every form, and 
vary from ninety or a hundred feet, to ten or fifteen in height. As 
we are not personally acquainted with the mounds of other States, 
we shall confine our remarks principally to those of [ilinois. 

A stranger will form an idea of their number only by travelling 
over the State. There is no part of the country where he could ride 
any considerable distance, without seeing more or less. Near the vil- 
lage of Cahokia, on the American Bottom, more than two hundred 
are visible from one spot. Six or seven miles distant, on the same 
Bottom, is another group whose numbers we have not ascertained. 
Other groups still, are scattered over that portion of the country. But 
all these are no more than a drop in the bucket, compared with the 
numbers that are sprinkled over the bottoms of the Illinois and its 
tributary streams. 

The largest of those at Cahokia is two thousand four hundred feet 
in circumference, and ninety in height: its figure is nearest to that 
of a parallelogram. The summit is level, and, if we mistake not, has 
been cultivated as a garden. 

Let one of our Canal Contractors sit down and calculate, as nearly 
as he can with the data which we have given, the number of cubic 
feet contained in that single mound, and tell us for what sum he would 
make a similar one. We believe that his answer would startle those 
who are not in the habit of submitting their speculations about 
mounds, to the test of arithmetical calculation. We risk nothing in 
saying that the cost of rearing the mounds of that single group, would 
be five times as great as that of excavating the whole line of the con- 
templated canal from the Illinois river to Lake Michigan. Less labor 
than would be required to rear the mounds in this state, would connect 
al! our navigable waters with canals, and intersect the inland portion, 
in every desirable direction, with turnpike roads. 

Mr. Flint tells us of one in Ohio that is between thirty and forty 
rods in circumference, seventy feet im perpendicular height, with a 
table area on its summit of seventy feet in diameter. Well might he 
say, “ we have seen mounds which would require the labor of a thou- 
sand of the men employed on our canals, with all their mechanical 


aids, and the improved implements of their labor, for months.” And 
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yet he believes the many thousand mounds in the Western Country, 
were made by men, who had neither shovels nor spades, nor any other 
instrument, but such as could be made with a sharp stone! If it would 
take a thousand men, accustomed to excavating a canal, “ for months,” 
to rear a mound, with the aid of their machinery, spades, shovels, 
wheel-barrows, carts, and teams, it would be an excellent question in 
arithmetic, “how long would it take men who had none of these aids, 
nothing but their naked hands, to perform the same task?” 

Let it be remembered that the savages, if they made the mounds at 
all, must have made them during the scanty hours that remained after 
procuring their food by the chase. Were these: stupendous, and al- 
most innumerable mounds, reared by a people whose rude mode of 
procuring the means of life left them almost without leisure, and with 
no other tools than could be made with a sharp stone? To believe 
this, would require a faith capable of removing all the mounds into 
the sea! 

Men, whether civilized or savage, are not in the habit of pursuing, 
for a long continued period, any arduous undertaking, without some- 
thing like an adequate motive, and we are too well acquainted with 
the indolence of savages to believe they would perform a work so 
Herculean, as the rearing of even one mound, without the most pow- 
erful incentive. Who can assign any rational motive that could have 
prompted them to the performance of such an undertaking? Let it 
not be forgotten that we now see the mounds greatly diminished from 
their original size, for they have been lessened by every rain that has 
washed them, for centuries. 

We are not ignorant of the fact that many of these mounds contain 
human bones, and that the opinion is almost universal, that they were 
made for places of burial; but aside from the -impossibility of their 
performing such a work, even savages would not have been guilty of 
such folly as to raise a mound for a burial place for their dead, when 
high knobs of the bluffs were near at hand, of an elevation that ex- 


ceeded the height of any mound they could have raised. Such isthe . 


case on nearly all our river bottoms. 

Is it not more probable that they found the mounds ready made to 
their hands by that Power who piled up the lofty Andes, and sweiled 
the earth into the thousand little green hillocks that adorn and beau- 
tify its surface? 

We have examined mounds under the most favorable circumstances 
for learning all that could be known of their structure, and we have 
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been inevitably led to the conclusion that they are the work of nature. 
We have never yet examined one that was not composed of different 
strata of earth, invariably lying horizontaily to the very edge of the 
mound. Had they been formed by art, it is hardly possible that they 
would have been composed of so many different layers of earth, and 
kept so uniform throughout. In those of a conical figure, it would 
have been nearly impossible to preserve a uniform thickness in the 
strata, or prevent their declining from a horizoata! direction. 

We examined a mound, a few years since, in Missouri, which the 
workmen were excavating, for the cellar of a building, about to be 
erected on it. This, too, was disposed in regular strata. Men were 
at the same time occupied a half mile distant in digging through some 
high ground, to level and extend astreet. This land was not different 
from the country beyond it, but the strata into which it was disposed 
corresponded exactly with those of the mound, to the extent that the 
latter was excavated. 

Mr. Flint notices the fact that some of the largest mounds in Ohio 
are composed of a kind of earth that is found only at a great distance. 
Ought not this circumstance, instead of exciting his wonder, that 
the savages should transport earth, when plenty was on the spot, 
rather to have excited his suspicion that it was not transported at all ; 
in a word, that the mounds are the work of nature? 

It may be enquired, “if these mounds are not artificial, how came 
they here?” This question we confess our inability to answer, but we 
believe their formation can be accounted for as rationally as that of 
hills in other parts of the world. 

The greater portion of the western country is alluvial, and most of 
the bottoms give evidence of having once been the beds of lakes. 
The mounds might have been islands, of the same height with the 
neighboring bluff, as they are, undoubtedly, of the same soil. In the 
lapse of time they might have been worn to their present size. That 
they are still wearing away and diminishing every year is a well known 
fact. 

At BiurrpaLe, on the Illinois river, are hills exactly similar to the 
mounds in every thing but their magnitude. They are situated about 
four miles from the river, at the place-where the bottom terminates. 
These, too, were places of burial, and human bones, and pottery, and 
arrow heads, are found there in abundance. The use to which these 
hills have been applied, and their exact resemblance, identify them 
with the mounds, yet no one will ever be likely to claim for those hills 
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an artificial origin:—their immense size refutes such an idea. The 
rain is every year wearing their steep sides, and lowering their tall 
summits: the time will arrive when they will be no larger than the 
common mounds, and like them, perhaps, may be taken for the works 
of man. 

As we have already mentioned the hills of Bluffdale, it may be well 
to notice another error into which Mr. Flint has fallen, as these hills 
furnish the means of correction. He tells us of the existence, in 
Missouri, of graves only two or three feet long, containing skeletons 
of adults, and he infers that a people not more than half the height 
of our own race, once existed there. At Bluffdale are numerous 
graves exactly like those on the Merrimack, of which Mr. Flint speaks. 
None exceed, in length, half that of acommon man. They were ap- 
parently made by digging a shallow pit, and forming a kind of box by 
laying a flat stone on the bottom and others at the sides, covered like- 
wise with a similar stone. We have opened many of these “ pigmy 
graves,” and invariably found the leg bones parallel with, and laying 
by the side of the ribs and bones of the arms. The Indians who in- 
habited Bluffdale only ten years ago, placed their dead on a high scaf- 
fold, in some secluded place, and when the flesh had decayed, commit- 
ted the bones to the grave. Instead of making a grave of the same 
length that they would have done had it been their custom to bury the 
body, the bones of the leg were placed by the side of the ribs, and in 
a grave of such dimensions as to be emphatically “the narrow house.” 

Such, too, was probably the mode of burial practiced by the people 
that sleep in the rude stone coffins, both at that place and at the one 
mentioned by Mr. Flint in his Geography. 

We have in our possession a skeleton taken from one of these pigmy 
graves that would have made a more suitable frame for the champion 
of Gath than for a dwarf. Some who have examined it have fallen 
into the opposite extreme and fancied that a race of giants had once 
existed here. 

Equally erroneous and absurd are all theories in which imagination 
is permitted to supply the place of fact. 
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NOTES ON ILLINOIS. 


TIMBER. 

When the eye of the practical farmer, roves for the first time over 
the prairies of the West, he is struck with the dreariness of the pros- 
pect. That which is beautiful and picturesque to another, conveys 
no corresponding sensations to the mind of one who views it simply 
in relation to its capacity for the support of man, and the business of 
life. The absence of timber, seems to him, an evil without remedy, 
and in his judgment, thousands and millions of acres appear to be des- 
tined to bloom in eternal wilderness. So obvious is this view of the 
case, that we frequently hear the remark, from judicious men, that 
but for the want of timber, the advantages of Illinois, as an agricul- 
tural State, would stand unrivalled. An attentive examination of the 
question, in all its bearings, will shew that this conclusion is fallacious, 
and that in fact, the supply of this indispensable article is as abun- 
dant at this time, as its future increase in quantity is certain. 

We have already explained the manner, in which the forest and 
prairie are interspersed, throughout our country, and have shewn, 
that the former, is found skirting the shores of all our rivers, and 
smaller water courses. Such are the situations, in point of locality, 
in which the first inhabitants would choose to settle, for the purpose 
of enjoying the advantages of wood and water. The open prairies, 
or those parts of the country which are destitute of timber, being in- 
variably the most distant from living streams, would of course, as a 
general rule, be the last to be settled, even if all the surface was alike 
covered with wood. For the present population, the quantity of tim- 
ber is amply sufficient; and so small a portion of the timbered lands 
are as yet occupied, as to justify the assertion, that enough remains to 
supply all the inhabitants which this State may reasonably be expec- 
ted to contain, for the next thirty years. There are exceptions to 
these assertions: instances in which settlements have spread over a 
prairie, and artificial means have been adopted for supplying the want 
of wood; but we shall shew presently, that these cases go to prove the 
correctness of our views. We assume the facts, that at present, the 
settlements are generally confined to the woods, and the margins of 
the prairies, where is found an abundant supply of timber; and that 
not more than one fourth of all the timbered lands in the state, are 
thus occupied. The remainder stands open to new settlers, while 
nature has made ample provision for future generations. 
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It is a well known fact, that from the first settlement of this coun- 
try, the timber has been increasing with great rapidity; and from the 
best information that we can get on the subject, it is pretty certain, 
that it increases ina proportion at least equal to the increase cf popu- 
lation. Wherever a prairie, of but a few miles in extent, is entirely 
surrounded by the farms which occupy the adjoining timber, it is found 
that the wild grass is quickly succeeded by a growth of weeds, and that 
these in turn give place to bushes. The reason is two-fold. We 
have already shewn, that the growth of timber, is prevented by the 
annual fires which sweep over the prairies; and it is easily seen, that 
where a portion of the prairie is insulated, as above described, the 
precautions used by the farmers, to defend their own property from 
the devouring element, will also protect that portion of the prairie 
which is thus detached from the main body; while the large herds of 
domestic cattle, which run at large, keep down the luxuriance of the 
natural grass, by devouring and treading it, so as to leave but little 
fuel for the fire, even in places more exposed. It is therefore a com- 
mon observation, that around ail the farms in this country, the prairie 
has given, or is giving, place to thickets. In the oldest counties, 
where settlements have existed for twenty or thirty years, forests of 
excellent timber are now shewn, of several miles in extent, the whole 
of which have grown up within the memory of the inhabitants. So 
rapid, and so certain, is this process, that we may state the fact as 
undeniable, that wherever the soil is protected from the action of fire, 
timber will grow spontaneously, which, in from sixteen to twenty 
years, will be fit for fuel, and for many other uses. 

It will be remembered, that in a former number of these Notes, we 
maintained that the earth was covered with grass, antecedently to the 
growth of trees. We admitted that on the margins of streams, upon 
mountains, and in broken grounds,—wherever, in short, the progress 
of the autumnal fires should be intercepted, either by the conformation, 
or the moisture, of the surface, timber would rapidly cover the ground, 
while at the same time we contended, that in the open plains, grass 
would long continue to hold possession. We have given ample proof 
of the truth of this theory, so far as Illinois is concerned; and we shall 
now shew that it is probably true of other portions of the U. States. 
In the “ Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,” we find 
an article entitled, “ Sketches of the early history of Byberry, in the 
county of Philadelphia, by Isaac Comly,”—a worthy member of the 
Society of Friends, and a descendant of the companions of Penn. 
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Byberry township lies in the north east end of the county of Phila- 
delphia, distant from the city between thirteen and sixteen miles. 
The account is compiled from the most authentic sources, and reaches 
back to the first settlement of the country. The writer says, “ By- 
berry was settled early after the arrival of William Penn. When the 
white people first came here, we are informed they found but few 
large trees standing, though plenty of saplings and underbrush; and 
in some places, particularly in Mooreland, the ground was covered 
with coarse grass as high as a man’s head.” This is a very striking 
passage. it seems, that there were prairies in Philadelphia county ! 
and that the ground was covered with coarse grass that grew as high 
as a man’s head, answering precisely to the description of the prairie 
grass of the West. Other spots were destitute of large trees, but pro- 
duced “ plenty of saplings and underbrush”—being in the state inter- 
mediate between prairie and forest, and thus affording the strongest 
proof of the change which the country had then recently undergone. 

In another volume of the transactions of the same society, we have 
**‘An account of the first settlement of the townships of Buckingham 
and Solesbury, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, by Dr. Joseph Wat- 
son,”—a gentleman who died some few years ago, at an advanced 
age, and whose own recollections, with the accounts transmitted to 
him by his father and grandfather, the latter of whom came out with 
William Penn, supplied him with the most authentic information. 
Speaking of the employments of the first settlers, he says, “they cut 
grass in the plains, or swamps, often at several miles from home, 
stacked it up on the spot, and hauled it home in the winter.” The 
counties of Bucks and Philadelphia, lie adjoining, if we mistake not, 
and occupy an extensive undulating plain on the margin of the Dela- 
ware; and we think that the evidence of the two writers, who state 
the facts above quoted, incidentally, without any view to the support 
of a theory, sufficiently proves the former existence of prairies in that 
region; while their non-existence within the memory of the present 
inhabitants, shews also the rapidity with which, after settlements are 
made, timber will cover the interjacent plains. 

The first settlers of Kentucky found large tracts of the country des- 
titute of trees, and covered with bushes. Supposing that the want of 
timber was caused by the sterility of the soil, or some other circum- 
stance unfriendly to vegitation, they gave to these spvis, the ex- 
pressive name of “the barrens,” and carefully avoided them in 
making their selections of land. The barrens, were extensive plains, 
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interspersed with hill and dale—not so level as the prairies of Illinois, 
yet not broken by deep ravines, or abrupt ridges. It was soon disco- 
vered that the bushes were growing up into thrifty saplings; and on 
further examination, the soil was found to be of the finest quality. 
The country was soon occupied, and now contains some of the finest 
farms in Kentucky ; while forests of valuable timber are growing upon 
the soil, over which, within the memory of living witnesses, the hun- 
ter could see the deer bounding over the brush as far as the eye could 
reach. 

If then there are instances in other parts of our continent, in which 
forests have grown up within the memory of man, without the aid of 
any effort of human ingenuity, is there any reason why the same pro- 
cess should not be carried on in Illinois? On the contrary, we have 
seen this munificent operation of nature commenced, and carried for- 
ward for years; and as we believe it to be the result of those immuta- 
ble laws which pervade all ages and countries, we have no right to 
suppose that the future will not resemble the past. We believe, that 
in Illinois, there will always be land enough reclaimed from prairie, 
and converted into timber, within each generation of inhabitants, to 
supply the increase of population which may have occurred during 
that time, until the whole country shall be thus supplied, with a due 
proportion of wood. 

But we are met here with ayother consideration, which is worthy 
of notice. The question arises, whether the race of farmers, now 
rising up in our country, will require timber in as large quantities as 
their predecessors. We reply that they certainly will not. When- 
ever an article is abundant, it will be used with profusion; when 
scarce, economy will be practised in its consumption. American 
farmers have been accustomed to reside in the vicinity, or in the 
bosom of immense forests, and to enjoy the use ef wood without stint. 
Not only has it been unnecessary to economise in this article; but 
every where, except latterly in a few districts of the United States, 
the destruction of timber has been a desirable object, and has consti- 
tuted an unavoidable and laborious part of the business of the hus- 
bandman. Wood has therefore been used with prodigality, for all the 
purposes to which it is necessarily applied; while it has also been 
substituted in numberless instances, for substances which, under 
other circumstances, would have been more suitable. Not to speak 
of wooden houses, bridges, and roads—of wood for fuel and fencing— 
we find it adopted in the west for purposes more anomalous, where 
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wooden pins are substituted for nails, and wells are curbed with hol- 
low logs, where the cabin door swinging on wooden hinges, is fast- 
ened with a wooden latch, and the smoke escapes through a wooden 
chimney. Engineers have proposed to substitute wood-work for ma- 
sonfy in the construction of railways and canal locks; and it is said 
that an eminent lawyer in Missouri, had a very convenient office, made 
of a single section sawed from a hollow sycamore. Well may ours 
be called a wooden country; not merely from the extent of its forests, 
but because in common use wood has been substituted for a number of 
the most necessary and common articles—such as stone, iron.and even 
leather. Whenever, therefore, timber shall cease to be cheaper than 
the substances which might be used in its place, the demand for it will 
be proportionably diminished. 

There is still another view of this question, which is important. 
That which appears to the superficial observer as a defect, is, in truth, 
one of the greatest sources of the prosperity ef our country. The 
labour of clearing woodland, is the most arduous task to which the 
western farmer is subjected, and has constituted in itself, the greatest 
drawback to the rapid growth of the new states. Where the soil is 
rich, the timber is generally heavy; and a life time is consumed in 
opening a farm. No one but a backwoodsman, accustomed to dwell 
in forests, to wield the axe, and to depend mainly upon his rifle for 
subsistence, is fitted for this herculean enterprise; when undertaken 
by the husbandman from the eastern states, it has scarcely ever failed 
to produce the most disastrous consequences: bankruptcy, disease, 
disappointment, and death, have traced his footsteps, and poisoned 
his enjoyments. If the farmer is not sufficiently wealthy to hire la- 
bourers, a few acres only are annually reclaimed from the forest ; and 
even this is effected by the most laborious and painful drudgery. 
Years are consumed, and the industrious settler, sees the prime of his 
manhood wasted, before he begins to reap the fruit of his labours. If 
the same operation is attempted to be performed by hired labour, the 
expense of clearing exceeds the value of the land when cleared; while 
the stumps of the trees remain for inany years, occupying a large por- 
tion of the ground, and greatly impeding the business of husbandry- 
In the mean while, nothing is added to the industry or trade of the 
country, because those who are engaged in clearing lands can make 
no produce for market. 

Nor is this all. Theclearing of new lands, has always been found 
to be productive of diseases of the most maliguant character. The 
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settler builds his cabin in the gloom of dense shadows. The vegetable 
deposit of ages is suddenly exposed to the glaring beams of the sun. 
Thousands of trees are jevelied—large portions of which are left to 
rot on the ground. The air is filled with noxious exhalations; and 
billious fevers are the consequence. 

Far different is the case in our open country. The settler may 
always select, upon our prairies, land as fertile as the richest river 
bottoms; and by settling in the edge cf the timber, combine every 
advantage afforded by the latter. He finds the land already cleared, 
and has only to enclose it. The labour of bringing it into culture is 
comparatively trifling. A heavy plough and a strong team is re- 
quired the first year, to turn over the sod. The corn is dropped in 
the furrows, and covered with a hoe, and no other labour is bestowed 
upon it until it is fit to gather. By the ensuing spring, the roots of 
the wild grass, are found to be completely rotted, and the plough is 
put into a rich, light mould, fit for all the purposes of husbandry. 
The ordinary operations of farming may now be conducted in the 
usual way; and the labour of cultivating a light soil, unincumbered 
with rocks and stumps, is so trifling as to leave time for the farmer to 
improve his land and buildings. The plough runs on a level plain of 
rich mould, and may be managed by a half-grown boy, as well as 
by the strongest ploughman. In timber lands, newly cleared, plough- 
ing requires both strength and skill; the plough must be sharpened fre- 
quently, and is often broken; and at last the work goes onslowly. The 
difference in the greater facility of working prairie lands; the saving 
in the wear of all implements of husbandry; the economy of time, 
and of course the greater degree of certainty in the farmer’s calcula- 
tions; the enjoyment of heaith—are so great, as in our opinion, to 
outweigh any inconvenience which can possibly be experienced in 
this country for the want of timber, even under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances. A farmer had better settle in the midst of a 
prairie, and haul his fuel and rails five miles, than undertake to clear 
a farm in the forest. The farmers of Illinois are beginning to be 
aware of this fact; and there are now many instances in which 
farmers, having purchased a small piece of land for timber, in the 
woodiand, make their farms at a distance in the prairie. It is only 
necessary to make a nice calculation of the time consumed in the 
transportation of wood for fuel and all other purposes, and to observe 
how small a proportion it bears to the other labours of a farm, in 
order to satisfy any one who is acquainted with the suvject, that it is 
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really a matter of no importance, when brought into competition 
with the advantages of a prairie country. 

[t is to be recollected, that the prodigal consumption of timber, 
which we now witness, will, in all probability, be diminishing annu- 
ally, with the improvement of the country, and the introduction of a 
variety of substitutes for wood. People will not forever make worm 
fences, live in log cabins, and warm themselves by log-heaps built up 
in great wooden chimnies, which occupy nearly the who.e gable end 
of a house. In an open champaigne country like ours, ii is not pos- 
sible that the planting of hedges can be long delayed. [f they can 
be used with advantage in any country, they certainly will succeed 
inours. The climate is well adapted to the English white thorn; and 
we have several indigenous thorns which are admirably suited to the 
purpose. The conformation of the country, and its fertility, renders 
it easy to plant, to cultivate, to protect, and to perpetuate the hedge; 
and every circumstance combines to recommend this mode of en- 
closure. In the greater part of the state, building stone cannot be 
had; but in such places, brick may always be substituted by those 
who wish to build good houses. The stratum of clay which is found 
under our soil, is well suited for brick-making, and in most places 
can be obtained, by removing the light covering of loam which forms 
the surface. As for fuel, there is no difficulty. No part of this 
country has been explored, in which coal does not abound. ‘That it 
has not been brought into use, at all, is a proof of what we have as- 
serted, viz. that wood is abundant. Whenever the farmer shall dis- 
cover that his forest trees have become sufficiently valuable to be 
worth preserving, he will have recourse to those inexhaustible stores 
of fuel which Nature has treasured up in the bowels of the earth; his 
fields will be enclosed with hedges; the axe will cease its wanton 
devastation; the demand for timber, and the quantity, will regulate 
each other; and men will learn to believe the obvious truth, that 
there never need be a scarcity of that, which can be preserved by 
care, and produced by industry. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE ISLE OF THE YELLOW SANDS. 


The legends of the northern Indians, speak of an island in Lake Supe- 
rior, which is called the ‘Isle of the Yellow Sands,” and was said to be 
protected by spirits. The sands were thought to be of gold; and when- 
ever a mortal approached the shore, the vultures and other animals of 
prey, as they seemed to human eyes, but which in fact were malignant 
spirits in those shapes, raised such a dreadful outery, as to terrify the 
traveller, who wandered unwarily to those shores. It is said that no one 
who persisted in landing on the fatal beach, ever escaped. The following 
lines describe the fate of an Indian maid who voluntarily sought the island, 
induced either by that curiosity which our first mother is supposed to have 
bequeathed to her fair descendants, or by that love of the “‘ Yellow Sand” 
which is inherent in the whole race of Adam. 


She has gone to the isle of the golden sands, 

In the prow of her light canoe she stands, 

And the South wind howls, and the billows roar, 
As they bear the maid, to the magic shore. 


But her spirit is high, and her heart is proud, 

She dreads not the wave, nor the lowering cloud, 
For her soul is undaunted, and swift is her way, 
As she guides her canoe through the foaming spray. 


She has left a brave lover—ah! feeble and cold, 

Is a young maid’s affection when tempted by gold! 
She has left the lone wig-wam, too lowly for her 
Who could follow the chase, or could mingle in war. 


«* Ah pause, heedless maid! ere to pause is too late, 
For see, all around thee, the omens of fate; 

And the shore of that terrible isle is nigh, 

Where the spirits dwell, and the death birds fly.” 


A voice, through the tempest, thus kindly essayed, 
To arrest the wild course of the Indian maid, 

But a sunbeam fell bright on the yellow sand— 
And she urges her skiff on the fatal strand. 


‘‘ Then onward! speed onward! thy Story is told, 
Thou hast bartered thy innocence, maiden, for gold; 
The spirits have warned thee, the elements speak, 
Then onward! fly onward! thy destiny seek!” 
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In vain the monition—‘‘on, on!”’ cries the maid, 

‘‘ See the gold how it glitters, let fools be afraid, 
Though my mother may weep, and my lover may swear, 
Be mine the bright treasure, that dries every tear.” 




























She has reached the bright isle of the golden sand, 
And she gazes in fear o’er that lone wild land, 

For the clouds are low, and the night birds shriek 
And her frail cenoe is a shapeless wreck. 


«« Yet turn thee, dear maiden, while life is thine, 
Nor gaze at the gems that deceitfully shine, 

For before thee is tempest, and death, and the tomb, 
And behind thee is peace, and affection, and home.” 


She turned—’twas her lover, came over the wave, 
Through tempest, through danger, that dear one to save, 
She paused—and the bold hunter stood by her side: 

‘< T claim thee, I claim thee, Moina, my bride!” 


Ah feeble of purpose! what woman can hear, 
Unmoved the fond name to her bosom so dear, 
Or could balance the wealth of a golden isle, 
With a bridal kiss, and lover’s smile? 


Her dream is past o’er, and her fault confessed, 

She has hidden her face, in her warrior’s breast, 

And she vows if each sand were a golden isle 

She would barter them all for that one loved smile! O. 





AMERICAN POETRY. 


One of the highest duties which we owe to the public, as editors of 
a literary periodical, is to encourage the native genius of our country. 
Too long have we depended upon foreign books for our mental aliment; 
too long has American talent been suffered to slumber in oblivion, 
and our “mute inglorious Miltons,” been permitted to live and die 
“unhonoured and unsung,” while exotic bards, and foreign novelists 
have been basking in the sunshine of public favor. No genuine 
lover of good wine eve® smacked his lips over a glass of pure 
Madeira, with more real exultation, than is exhibited by our book- 
sellers, on the arrival of a fresh importation from the vintage of 
English bards and Scotch reviewers; and even our ladies smile or 
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weep—as the case may be—over an imported fiction, with a most 
provoking appearance of heartfelt sincerity. We are determined to 
be no longer accessary to this suicidal neglect of our ingenious selves ; 
we will no longer be tame spectators of our country’s dishonour, but 
will on every suitable occasion, vindicate the claims of our “ talented” 
fellow citizens. Such was the patriotic resolution, which we formed 
lately, as we threw down a popular Review, in which all the praises 
of the writers were lavished upon foreign authors. Happily for our 
character for firmenss and consistency, our purpose was not allowed 
to cool. While the subject was still glowing vividly in our excited 
imagination, and our gauntlet lying, as it were, on the table before 
us, ready to be thrown to the first opponent who might offer, and 
nothing was wanting but a legitimate quarrel, a distressed author 
invoked our assistance. 

We have received a letter from an anonymous poet, containing the 
interesting intelligence, that he had written an epic poem, and 
enclosing us some extracts—or to use his own language—“a small 
sample”—for our perusal, upon which he desires our opinion “as to 
the merits of the whole.” Had we been in a different frame of mind, 
this attempt to gain from us an extra-judicial opinion, before the case 
was fairly within our cognizance, might have been construed into a 
contempt of the high court of criticism; but predisposed as we were, 
we banished the thought. We were even disposed to seek an apology 
for the author; who was doubtless impelled to this course by his 
classic recollections. Hierocles, a Greek writer, tells of a person, 
who having a house to sel!, exhibited a brick as a specimen; and our 
epic poet, being like the Grecian vendor, a mere scholasticos, or be- 
ginner, has done well to keep in “the line of safe precedents.” Yet 
this request has caused us no little perplexity. We are not satisfied 
that the mode of judging ex pede Herculem, of the whole from a part, 
is consonant with that rigid sense of justice which ought to regulate 
the decisions of a conscientious critic; nor are we yet sufficiently 
versed, in the arts of an able editor, to be able to review a book which 
we have not read. Had the author even given us the title of his 
work, we might have endeavoured to imitate the British reviewers, 
who it is said, seldom require any thing else—especial!y when em- 
ployed upon an American subject. But to criticise without either the 
poem or its title, might puzzle even a London critic. 

Our correspondent being a native poet, and having paid the postage 
of his letter, has a twofold claim upon our kindness, which we cannot 
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refuse to acknowledge. But then he is anonymous, and comes “in 
such a questionable shape,” that we know not how to “speak to him.” 
We are placed mid way between the horns of a most perplexing 
dilemma. Should we commend the “small sample” which is placed 
before us, who knows but the author may turn out to be a nobody, or 
a somebody not worth praising; if we condemn it, what security have 
we that some far famed favourite of the muses, may not turn out to 
be the writer, and disclosing himself robed in all the terrors of poetic 
vengeance, immortalise us in a modern dunciad? To make free with 
an unknown bard, is like thrusting one’s hand into a hollow tree, 
uncertain whether it may,grasp a rattlesnake, or a treasure. In vain 
have we poured over the manuscript in the hope of finding out the 
author—in the fruitless expectation of detecting a favourite poet, in 
some beautiful figure, or of catching a glimpse of a friend in some 
familiar turn of expression. In vain have we run over the names of 
all our popular writers. We will be “qualified” that it is not Pierpont, 
because we have the pleasure of knowing the graceful characters of 
his neat penmanship. Nor is Willis the man; we know his hand- 
writing too. Neither is it Halleck, or Percival, or Bryant, as we can 
freely testify from internal evidence. There is something that smacks 
of the author of the “ Backwoodsman,” but it is only in the subject— 
the style would clear him, by the verdict even of a packed jury. The 
evidence is equally conclusive, as toa long list of other poets, whom 
we know, or do not know, personally, but over whose works we have 
spent more time than has comported, either with our interest, or the 
gravity of our character. 

But what puts the matter beyond cavil, is the fact, that but two days 
elapsed between the date of the post-mark of said letter, and its re- 
ception by us; shewing evidently that it could not have emanated from 
any of the highly gifted gentlemen or ladies, who inhale salt breezes, 
and exhale attic wit, upon the shores of the Atlantic. There are some 
things that are possible in this world, and there are others that are not. 
Is it possible for an Englishman, to travel from Boston to Philadelphia, 
post haste, by stage and steam boat, and write a history of the United 
States, as the result of his observations; but it 1s not possible, to con- 
vey a letter from Boston or Philadelphia, to Vandalia, in two days, by 
the sluggish agency of the general post office; or by any other agency 
less etherial than that by which poets get their inspirations, Is it not 
proved then does not the delightful conviction force itself upon 
the most incredulous mind, that we have a poet inthe West! A real 
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veritable poet, who had written us a palpable letter, with a lawful 
post-mark on the back of it! Yea, an Epic poet, within two days travel 
of Vandalia! Truly has it been said, “the march of power is towards 
the west.” Heretofore we have exultingly exclaimed, “ Listen to our 
orators—Lehold our varriors—look at our great rivers, our steam boats, 
our fertile lands, our tall corn, and tall men!” now shall we be able in 
the pride of our hearts to add, “ Lo, our poets!” 

But to return to the plain matter of business, which we have in 
hand. Had it not been for the impossibility of ascertaining the name 
of our correspondent, we should have written him a letter, referring 
him for advice, as to the important matter of publication, to Messrs. 
Carey & Lea, who might have equipped his literary first-born, in a 
splendid attire of calf and guilt, so fine as to deceive, not only its own 
parent, but even the critics; and instead of being reviewed ia the II- 
linois Monthly, it might peradventure have found favour in the eyes 
of the American Quarterly. But as we are unable to address our- 
selves personally, to our gifted neighbour, we are obliged to notice his 
Epic, ex Cathedra, in our officia! character; an alternative which has 
at least this advantage: that it will enable the public, as well as our- 
selves to sit in judgment, and secure to the author a better verdict, 
than we feel capable of making up. 

Know then, gentle reader, that a Western bard, has undertaken to 
immortalize the advent of the pioneers, into occidental forests, and 
has sung in an Epic, consisting of eleven books, the triumphs of the 
rific, the long knife, and the axe. The adventures of the first settlers 
are described, their wars with the Indians set forth, and their “ hair- 
breadth ’scapes by flood and fieid,” depicted in glowing colours. All 
this we learn from a table of contents which has been politeiy for- 
warded to us; and much more we might have learned, had the author 
been as communicative, as the importance of the subject demanded— 
for, imagine our chagrin in discovering at the end of the eieventh 
book, a tantalizing “ &c.” What is concealed under this mysterious 
hieroglyphic, is as dark to us as the contents of the Ajexandrian li- 
brary : whether eleven more chapters, constituting ‘he middle an’ the 
end of the work; or episodes, descriptive of beaver trapping, bee 
hunting, horse-swapping, cavorting and decantering; or a glossary of 
wesiern phrases—wheiher cither or all these matters are inaciuded 
under that unlucky “ &<.,” is unknown, and wiil probably remain a 
secre’ unti! our epic poet shall cease to be a great unknown. 
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But we are detaining our readers, from the “small sample” of the 
Epic; the initial lines of which are as follows: 


‘«‘ Of ruined Empires, let great Volney tell, 
And how their time benighted columns fell ; 
Let Goldsmith sing his village left alone, 

And sigh o’er Auburn’s blighted fields unsown; 
I sing the forlorn hope of this great nation, 
The entering wedge of western population.” 


These are not bad lines. The author displays a classic taste for 
that brevity which is the soul of wit, and adheres to the good old 
canon, by jumping at once into the middle of things. The whole 
subject is laid before us in the twinkling of an eye. Here is no tam- 
pering with the readers patience—no tedious invocation to heathen 
goddesses—no “ unfeigned diffidence” on the part of the inspired poet. 
Here is no going round about the subject, to find a proper opening at 
which the bright imaginings of the poet, may be suffered to leak out; 
but the “entering wedge” is promptly introduced and struck home, 
and the whole matter laid open to inspection. .The transition from 
deserted villages and ruined empires, to our new and growing coun- 
try,—and from Volney and Goldsmith to the poets own self, is so 
sudden, and the contrast so obviouS, as to have all the merit of a fine 
antithesis. The manner in which the pioneers are described, in the 
penultimate line of the extract as “the forlorn hope of this great na- 
tion” is certainly very complimentary to them, and highly creditable 
to the patriotism of the author; while the concluding figure is entirely 
unexceptionable. Bonaparte is said to have used the same figure, that 
of a wedge, in the formation of his battalions, and we all know how 
successful it was in his hands. We hope that its introduction into 
epic verse will be equally propitious; and that the present attempt of 
our author, will be the entering wedge to a long train of poetic tri- 
umphs. We have room only for one more extract: 


«< A sacred man old Hoffman was, and priest, 
Who married al) that would, and some releas’d, 
Was at this moment seated at his door, 

His big dutch bible open lay before.” 


There are several remarkable facts contained in these few lines, 
illustrative of the manners of the first settlers of Kentucky, and 
which deserve the particular notice of our antiquarians. How graphic 
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is the description of the priest, “who married all that would:” and 
how little has the clerical profession changed in that respect, even to 
the present day! We learn moreover, if we may rely upon the his- 
torical accuracy of the Epic, that it was the practice of the clergy of 
those days, to wit, in the vear ’85, to divorce as well as to marry, e. g. 
“and some released.” Those must have been rare times when the 
clergy not only joined, but “put asunder,” and when a couple who 
became disgusted with the silken fetter, could be briefly “ released” 
by the hand of sympathizing divine. We learn, however, that the 
very excellent old gentleman, whose name is handed down.to posterity, 
in the text, exercised his authority, in this delicate matter, with a sound 
discretion, and while he married “ all that would,” he was careful to 
release only “some.” For this praiseworthy circumspection, he was 
probably indebted to his dutch descent, for we learn that he read his 
bible in the vernacular of that cautious people. We are not told 
whether he preached in the same dialect; an omission to be the more 
regretted, as it might shed some light upon the popular phrases which 
have been handed down from the pioneers of Kentucky. 

In taking leave of our author, we beg leave to express the hope, that 
in publishing his Epic, he will not be-as. coy to the public, as he has 
been to us; and that instead of concealing his name like Junius, and 
Sir Walter Scott, he will disclose himself and his work, to an admi- 
ring world in a blaze of glory. 





FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
TO MISS M. B. 


WITH A COPY OF THE WESTERN SOUVENIR. 


This book and its pages are emblems of thee: — 
They are emblems of what I believe thee to be: 
Not so grave and so wise but a smile may find place 
In the flash of thine eye cr the beams of thy face: 
Nor so full of wild thoughts that no grave ones may rise, 
As the clouds oft envelope the laughing blue skies. 


This book and its pages are emblems of thee:— 
They are emblems of what I believe thee to be: 
Not a mass of white paper, all stainless to view, 
Insipid and vapid, though innocent too; 
But softened by shadows, and gleaming with thought, 
Each page, like thy mind, with intelligence fraught. 
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This book and its pages are emblems of thee:— 
They are emblems of what I believe thee to be: 
This rich dress of splendour and beauty, we find 
Is form’d to enclose a rich treasure of mind: 
And thus should the mind of fair woman be found; 
A treasure as rich, and as splendidly bound. 


Oh! still keep these pages from blemishes free— 
Emblematic of virtue as well as of thee; 
And while thou wouldst share the full measure of bliss, 
Oh! still keep keep thyself emblematic of this: 
Still fair as the rose in the bright morning sun, 
And pure as the dew-drop that glitters thereon. 
Vicksburgh, Miss. W. H. B. 


EEE 
FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
WESTERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


in the Autumn of 1827, I left my residence, on the Potomac, for 
the Western country. Business first called me to the interior of the 
state of Ohio. After an unpleasant journey of about three weeks, I 
arrived at my place of destination. Autumn was far advanced, before 
I commenced my journey; the forests were in the “sear and yeilow 
leaf;” and I bid farewell to friends, to the scenes of many joys, and, 
indeed, to most that was dear to me on earth, under that depression of 
spirits, which the dress of nature was so well calculated to increase. 
I travelled alone, save the company of my own reflections, and the 
scenery of a country, to me, new and interesting. At the end of the 
first week, I arrived in the western part of Virginia; when the weather 
suddenly changed, from that serenity, which is so often experienced 
in Autumn, to all the severity of Winter. Some snow fell, and the 
frost was nipping. I was impatient to accomplish my journey, and 
rode too hard. My horse became lame, and I relieved him occasion- 
ally, by travelling on foot. At the end of the third week, fatigued 
and dissatisfied, with most that i had seen and experienced, in this 
uncultivated country, I found myself at a little town, in the county of 
F , in what is called the “ Virginia Military District.” For a 
few days, I felt no disposition for any thing, but to rest from the 
fatigue of my journey, and to question the villagers in regard to the 
country. During this veriod of repose, I think, on Friday morning, 
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{ observed that the little town was fast filling with people, apparently 
from a distance; and [ asked the cause of the collection. I was in- 
formed, that a Quarterly Meeting commenced that morning, to con- 
tinue three days. I had always construed literally, the command,— 
“ Six days shait thou labour and do all thy work; the seventh shall be 
a day of rest unto the Lord.” But with ail my prejudices against 
Quarterly Meetings, I fell in with the throng, and went to the Court 
House; that being the only suitable place for holding large meetings 
in the town. ! 

The meeting was opened by a young man, who, I was informed, 
had been recently initiated into the ministry. He was one of those 
imprudent young men, who have contributed so much to bring the 
devout and fervent worship of the best churches into derision. He 
exhausted himself and sat down. The audience was manifestly 
relieved. 

He was followed by an old man, dressed in linsey-woolsey. He 
was tall and thin; his head was whiteved by the frost of years. His 
countenance was one, that men love to look upon. There was noth- 
ing remarkable, or peculiar in his features. His forehead was high, 
and a little projecting; his eyes small, and somewhat sunken; nose 
thin, and a little aquiline; and chin rather long. But he had an ex- 
pression of countenance, that is not readily forgotten. His image is 
hung up in the chamber of my memory, to be contemplated and 
admired. As he rose, every eye was rivetted on him; and such was 
the silence of the large assembly, that the softest whisper might have 
been heard. My interest was excited, at his first appearance; but 
when he spoke, I felt that I was in the presence of no ordinary man. 
His voice was rather weak; but its intonations were soft, sweet and 
touching. It is what we readily conceive, as perfection in utterance, 
though it may not be so easy to describe it. His gestures were few 
and unstudied. In fine, there was, in his whole manner, an indescri- 
bable charm, which I have not before witnessed. 

He read the parable of the Prodigal Son; and when he came to 
these words, “And when he saw him afar off, he ran and fell upon 
his neck and kissed him,” he stopped. ‘“ This,” said he, “is my text.” 
I had heard it preached on a hundred times. I thought [ could preach 
a decent sermon on it myself. But even his manner of reading it, 
told me he had discovered something, in this passage of scripture, that 
was new tome. He proceeded to illustrate the love, which our Hea- 
venly Father bears to his disobedient children, by the affection, mani- 
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fested by parents towards their offspring, in all circumstances, even 
when disobedient and unnatural in their conduct; and the joy they 
experience, when they return to their duty. I felt that 1 had never 
heard the subject handled in so interesting and feeling a manner ; and 
my reflections, involuntarily, took a retrospect of my early life; and I 
taxed my memory, for an unkind look, word or action, towards the 
dear authors of my being. I felt an assurance, that those around me 
were similarly employed. There was a peculiar solemnity, pervad- 
ing the whole audience. Some eyes began to moisten; I felt my own 
do likewise. 

“ But,” says the preacher, “I will tell you astory. In the year 
1821, I was stationed on the Mad-river circuit. You know, my 
friends,” said he, “there are extensive prairies, in that part of the 
state. In places, there are no dwellings within miles of each other; 
and that animals of prey are often seen there. One evening, late in 
autumn, a few of the neighbours were assembled around me, in one of 
those solitary dwellings, and we had got well engaged in the worship 
of God, when it was announced, that the child of a widow was lost in 
the prairie. It was cold; the wind blew; and some rain was falling. 
The poor woman was in agony, and our meeting was broken up. All 
prepared to go in search of the lost child. 'The company understood 
the business better than I did, for they had been bred in those exten- 
sive barrens; and occurrences, like the present are, probably, not un- 
frequent among them. They equipped themselves with lanterns and 
torches, for it was quite dark; and tin-horns, to give signals to dif- 
ferent parts of the company, when they should become widely sepa- 
rated. For my part, I thought duty required, that I should take 
charge of the miserable woman. She was nearly frantic; and as time 
permitted her to view her widowed and childless condition, and the 
circumstances of the probable death of her child, her misery seemed 
to double upon her. She took my arm; the company divided into 
parties; and taking different directions, we commenced the search. 
The understanding was, that when the child should be found, a cer- 
tain wind of the horn should be made, and that all who should hear 
it should repeat the signal. In this way, all the company would 
receive the information. 

“The prospect of finding a lost child in those extensive prairies, 
would, at any time, be sufficiently discouraging. The difficulty 
must be greatly increased by a dark, rainy night. We travelled 
many miles, and to a late hour. At length, we became satisfied that 
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further search would be unavailing; and all but the mother, deter- 
mined to return home. It was an idea she could not, for a moment, 
endure. She would hear of nothing, but further search. Her 
strength, at last, began to fail her, and I prevailed on her to return to 
her abode. As she turned her face from further search, and gave 
up her child as lost, her misery was almost too great for endurance. 
‘My child,’ said she, ‘has been devoured by a wild beast; his little 
limbs have been torn asunder; and his blood been drunk by the 
hideous monster,—and the idea was agony. As she clung to my 
arm, it seemed as if her heart-strings would break. At times, I had 
almost to support her in my arms, to prevent her from falling to the 
earth. 

As we proceeded on our way back, I thought I heard, at a great 
distance, the sound of a horn. We stopped, and listened; it was re- 
peated. It was the concerted signal. The child was found,—And 
what,” said the preacher, “ were the feelings of the mother!——* My 
child was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.’ ” 

{t was too much. The whole assembly ourst into an involuntary 
gush of tears. Some sobbed outright; and others attempted, in vain, 
to conceal their emotions. 

“ Such,” said the preacher, “are the feelings of your Heavenly 
Father, when he sees his disobedient and wandering children, return- 
ing unto him, when even afar off.” 

I have given an abstract of a sermon of forty minutes. My readers 
may form some idea of what the preacher said; but to feel such a 
sermon, in all its power, it must be heard. I retired from the house, 
with feeiings that do not readily find utterance. After I had, in 
some measure, recovered myself, I made enquiry, in regard to this 
extraordinarv man. I was told, he was called “ old father C——.” 
No one seemed to know, that he possessed uncommon powers. He 
has spent his days, in preaching and doing good, in the barrens and 
woods of Ohio, among a plain, uneducated race of men, who had never 
imagined, that “ old father C ,” was any thing more than “a very 








good preacher.” I heard him preach the two succeeding days, and 
with a still more exalted idea of his oratorical powers. He was un- 
educated; his language was quite inaccurate; yet his acquaintance 
with books seemed to be considerable. He discovered an iatimate 
acquaintance with a few of the British Poets, especially Cowper and 
Young; and embellished his discourses, with the most happy quota- 
tions from them. In fine, 1 have come to the conclusion, that the 
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British Spy only dreampt of a pulpit orator; that it was left to me 
to behold one. 

This humble, unpretending man, will probably die, as he has lived, 
unknown, beyond the immediate circle of his usefulness; assisted by 
educatiun, he might have enlightened and astonished the world, won- 


dering senates hung upon his tongue. R. H. 





MR. BELL’S ADDRESS. 


An Address delivered at Nashville, Tennessee, October 5th, 1830, being 
the first Anniversary of the Alumni Society, of the University of Nash- 
ville. By Joun Brut, Ese. 


We hope there is no danger of wearying our readers, by devoting, 
as we do, a large portion of our labours to the subject of education. 
It has, in our opinion, a paramount claim to the attention, not only of 
the scholar and the patriot, but of every reflecting man. Education 
is the corner stone of the social edifice. Without it, men are not 
qualified to fill the high destinies intended for them by their Creator; 
with it they are rising so constantly and so rapidly in the scale of in- 
telligence, that it is impossible to fix a limit to the acquisitions of the 
human mind. In the older states, public attention has lately been 
much awakened to this subject. Several of the state legislatures 
have taken it in hand, and reports have been prepared under their 
auspices, which by the research and ability displayed in them, evince 
how much importance is attached to the dissemination of knowledge. 
In New-York, a literary convention was held in October last, which 
was attended by a number of the most distinguished men in the Uni- 
ted States, including statesmen, lawyers, presidents of colleges, pro- 
fessors, and writers of celebrity. The object of the meeting was “to 
lead to an interchange of views among gentlemen interested in litera- 
ture and education, from all parts of the country, as to the state of our 
institutions, and the improvements which may be desirable.” A 
number of addresses were delivered, and several memoirs read, upon 
subjects connected with leading objects of the meeting; and a variety 
of topics, proposed for more mature consideration, were referred to 
committees who are to report to another convention, to be held here- 
after. On these committees we find the names of Mr. Gallatin, Mr. 
Livingston, of Louisiana, professor Silliman, Messrs. Sparks, Wood- 
bridge, Knapp, and other distinguished men. 
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In several parts of New-England, conventions of teachers have 
been held, for the purpose of adopting general principles for the re- 
gulation of schools. 

In the Western country less has been done; but there have been 
important movements, which shew that public attention is awake to 
this interesting subject. It has been discussed with much animation 
and ability in the legislature of Kentucky, and if we-mistake not, in 
several numerously attended popular meetings. Mr. Morehead’s re- 
port, is an able and spirited paper, and cannot fail to have had an 
effect on the people of that patriotic state. A Lyceum has been in- 
stituted in Cincinnati; recently, supported by the most intelligent and 
influential men of that city; men under whose auspices we think it 
cannot fail to succeed, and to exert a most happy influence. Colleges 
have been founded in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, 
and Alabama. 

We have, however, only broken ground in the Western country; 
and it is necessary that more extended plans, more enlarged views, 
and greater concert of operation should be adopted, before any im- 
portant results can be attained. A single college may be supported, 
and may spread its benefits to a portion of the community around it; 
a common school may enlighten to some extent a little neighbourhood ; 
but in order to disseminate intelligence throughout the whole mass of 
the people, to elevate national character, and to develop the mental 
resources of the whole country, there must be an union of action 
among the friends of education. Our politicians must become deeply 
imbued with a sense of the importance of the subject; and our pro- 
fessional, literary, and scientific men must come out from the retire- 
ment of their closets, and the enthralments of their private avocations, 
and labour for the public. The subject needs to be stripped of many 
theories which disfigure it, or give it a shadowy existence in the eyes 
of practical men; and to have its realities presented in their naked 
truth, and vigour, and beauty. The clouds of prejudice which en- 
velope it, ought to be dispelled—prejudices which relate to forms, to 
systems, to men, and to sects, and not, as we sincerely believe, to the 
subject matter, Every rational man desires knowledge, and wishes 
to see his children elevated in the scale of human being; the objec- 
tions are to the means, the agents, and the manner of instruction. 

We rejoice to see such a man as Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, enlisted 
in this noble cause. His address is worthy of his high standing; and 
is full of good sense, eloquence, and fervour. He appeals to the peo- 
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ple of his state, in a strain of manly expostulation, which is calcu- 
lated tocommand attention. The following eloquent passages should 
be engraved upon the heart of every republican. 


‘* That we are in the rear of many of the sister states, even of the West, 
in the number and respectability of institutions for public instruction, is 
but too true; that as a consequence of this dearth of the means, Science is 
at a low ebb cannot be denied; and that the intellectual degradation affir- 
med of us, actually threatens the rising generation, is a melancholy fact. 
But despair would be treason to our interests. Nor should we be taught 
to think meanly of ourselves. It is not my purpose to become our own 
apologist. 'Those who disparage us, however, might recollect, that there 
are many obstacles in all newly planted societies, which must be first over- 
come, before there can be either time, or means, or even a taste for mental 
cultivation. In this country, these obstacles to science were of a peculiar 
and most distressing nature. Unlike the tide of emigration to the new 
states in our day, flowing along in broad highways, in peace and security, 
bearing with it the preacher, the teacher, wealth, and all the apparatus of 
a perfect state of society—the early settlers of this country came in the 
midst of war. They led their scanty packs along by-paths beset with the 
painted savage; the axe and firelock their only reliance for subsistence and 
defence. I appeal then to the liberal of every country, if it is a matter of 
just accusation against us, that the gentle arts of life, affrighted at the 
boldness of the enterprize, should linger long in the rear. The minds of 
every new people, like the lands they occupy, are in a forest state. The 
incuimbrances of both must be cleared away before the fruits and flowers of 
mature society spring up under the hand of the cultivator, physical or 
moral. Fields, the dwelling, the farm-house and the shop, precede the 
temples of science and the more costly monuments of art. But have we 
not long since passed this incipient stage of society? Our fathers have 
ertered here, expelled the savage and felled the forest. In every part of 
the country the comfortable, and even splendid mansion decorates its face. 
Everywhere, spreading fields, fruitful in corn, and whitening with the 
richest staple in the world, greet the eye and mark the progress of agri- 
cultural improvement. Is it not time, that the moral endowments of our 
nature should receive their appropriate culture? Have we not already 
failed in the great duty of providing the staff of mental] life to our children? 
Let our neglected colleges and academies—let our absolute destitution of 
public elementary schools, speak. ‘That a few individuals have dedicated 
their minds and much of their valuable’time to the cause of education, to 
their honor, be it admitted; but that the tide of popular sentiment has been 
setting strong against them, each of them knows but too well. For my 
own part, if I supposed that the sentence, which the public voice appears 
to have pronounced upon this subject, was irrevocable, I would now sit 
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down in despair, not of the cause of education, not of Alma Mater, but of 
my country, of liberty! But I feel no such sentiment of despondency myself, 
and my advice to others would be, cheer up. If the tide is against us, let 
us brave it manfully. Let us roll back the wave of public opinion, as we 
can,as we must. If it be true, that knowledge, generally diffused among 
the people, is the only sure foundation of a republic, (and who is he, in what 
school of morals or politics educated, that will deny it?) surely there is rea- 
son enough in the community to enable them, in time, and before it is too 
late, to lay hold of this pillar of their safety; to guard, in security, this ark 
of their political covenant. The population of this country, I speak it not 
in flattery, is formed of as good materials; is as rich in native understand- 
ing, as zealous of good government, and as determined to preserve the in- 
heritance of freedom to their children, as any people on this globe. Nor 
are they more pre-disposed to err, or more obstinate in their prejudices, 


than others.”’ 
* * * * * * * 


‘* If republics contract the vices and worst characteristics of a monarchy, 
in the absence of a due diffusion of intelligence, on the other hand, such is 
the magic influence of light and knowledge, that despotisms in form, as- 
sume the mild aspect of republics, under their sway. Europe, at this mo- 
ment, affords the most interesting illustrations of these truths. Behold 
that continent checkered all over with kingdoms, principalities and states, 
with inhabitants descended from the same original stock, steadily enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of their privileges, and enjoying a degree of liberty and 
prosperity, exactly proportioned to the advance of knowledge among them- 
selves! Its still widening circles have embraced class after class, until the 
last and lowest begins,to rejoice in its regenerating influences. A breeze 
scarcely blows from East to West, but it wafts to us tidings of some new 
lodgment effected by the friends of liberty in the old and tottering ramparts 
of political oppression. The people are up and doing. Link after link of 
their ancient fetters is broken, and inheritable power, the last strong bar 
of their political prison house, vibrates sensibly, and must break, under the 
reiterated assaults of public opinion. ,The impulse is from the school-boy! 
Public instruction is the new and potent battery, the moral gunpowder, 
which the liberals of Europe have brought to operate upon their oppressors. 
Such has been the tremendous energy of this agent, that another century 
is not likely to know a King or Prince in all that seat of royal splendor. 
But when Europe shall, in truth, be free, it remains to be seen, whether 
the aliment which nourished their young liberties into life, shall ¢ontinue 
to be supplied, or fatally withheld. Yet another century may find its cor- 
rupted inhabitants crouching once more beneath an iron sceptre, or, pre- 
serving the image of freedom, becoming the slaves of licentious demagogues. 
All reforms of government, therefore, must commence with the people, by 
enlightening them. Knowledge is the great corrector of abuses. If we 
would reform the abuses of our own government, effectively, we must begin 
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at home, by enlightening, purifying and elevating the standard of public 
feeling and judgment. Such a course would be worth more than all the 
other schemes for the regeneration and improvement of the country, of 
which the times are so prolific. If you would have good roads and canals, 
enlighten the people. If you would really cherish domestic industry, en- 
lighten the people. If you would preserve the Union, enlighten the people. 
To those whose lot it may be to earn their daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow, I would say, give your mite to this great cause, that your children 
may have a step to rise upon; and the inheritance of freedom is wealth to 
every citizen. To the rich I would say, give a tythe of all your annual 
gains, or all you have if it be necessary, as the best security for the enjoy- 
ment of the remainder, and the safest means of transmitting it to posterity. 
It will be the most fortunate investment of your lives. It will repay’more 
than the usurer’s interest; for remember, that the tenure by which every 
thing is held in this country, is the public will. To keep it steady, pure 


and just, it must be enlightened.” 
* . * * * * * 


‘* But it is to the youth of the rising generation, that we must chiefly 
look for that support which the interest at stake so loudly demands. It is 
to those who may yet be taught, that their first duty is to their country; it 
is to the young and ardent and virtuous youth, who are yet uncontamina- 
ted with the pursuit of office, uncorrupted by the intrigues, and uncontrol- 
led by the political connexions of the day, that we can most safely look for 
those generous personal sactifices, the disinterestedness and the energy, 
without which, hope were vain! We have nothing to expect, but much to 
fear, from that brood engendered by the besetting sin of the times, the thirst 
for office; from those who seek to win the public faver, that they may make 
private spoil of public interests; who would make a job of the highest offi- 
ces of their country. And least ofall, have we any thing to expect from 
that impudent assurance, which is ready to undertake every thing, but is 
able to perform nothing. I have heard it avowed in private circles, that 
there is no honesty in politics; and that he is a dull fellow, after all, who, 
having the address to gain the public confidence, and the ability to turn it 
to account, does not make his own fortune. A more gross and wicked libel 
upon human nature; a more dangerous scepticism; a more alarming infide- 
lity to the essential principles of our government, never was avowed. 
Would my young countrymen permit me to point them to a higher path to 
fame, and withal a surer road to fortune, I would say to them, swear, like 
Hannibal, upon the altar of your country, that you will never receive office 
but when freely offered; nay, rather abjure office for ever, than accept it on 
terms a freeman should blush to yield to. There are virgin fields before 
you, in which more enduring honors, more substantial rewards await the 
determined reaper, than office sought can ever give. Go forth, the mis- 
sionaries of light and knowledge! Preach a crusade against ignorance; 
and, whether in the private walks of life, or in the senate of your country, 
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let the flashes of your indignation blast those creatures of corruption, who 
flatter ignorance that they may live by it. Go! a determined Spartan 
band; throw yourselves in the breach, cheering and being cheered by mu- 
tual examples of fortitude, resolution and disinterestedness; content to seek 
glory, where alone she sits enshrined, in the hearts of the good and the 
wise. Our free institutions are held up as a lamp to light the path of na- 
tions; as a model fit to reform the world by! Shall they fall by your ne. 
glect! It is your country that asks your aid. Will you be false to her? 
It is Tennessee that feels her honor woun!ed! She offers to her sons the 
soil of Egypt; the sky of Italy! She asks in return, that they will embel- 
lish her with their arts; illustrate her name by Science, and elevate her to 
an equal rank with her sisters; but chiefly, she unites with them, in im- 
ploring you to cultivate and guard the ‘ Hesperian fruit,’ Liberty!” 


While we are upon this topic, we will inquire whether the time has 
not arrived, in which patriots and scholars should be awakened to 
more decisive efforts than have yet been made, in this country, in fa- 
vour of literature and education? Might we not begin with advantage 
now, to lay the foundation of some general system of enlightening 
the public mind? We shall have, it is true, a share of the benefits 
which may result from the conventions in the Eastern states; but the 
light to be derived from these sources will come to us with the infe- 
rior brilliance of reflected rays, dimmed by distance, and obstructed 
by intervening obstacles. The systems of education adopted there 
may not be suited to the exigencies of our country. The counsels of 
the great men of that country ought to be heid in reverence; we 
should listen to them with interest, and learn from them all that can 
be useful to us. But even to apply the wisdom of others to our cwn 
wants, requires reflection and knowledge scarcely inferior to that 
which produced the original thought; and to apply it to the necessi- 
ties of a widely extended country, requires consultation, and the united 
action of many. We throw out the hint, therefore, for the consider- 
ation of others, which has been suggested to us, by a literary friend, 
whether it might not be expedient to hold a literary convention—at 
Cincinnati, for instance,—during the ensuing autumn—for the ad- 
vancement of education and literature in the Valley of the Mississippi? 
We invite gentlemen who feel interested in the subject matter, to ex- 
press their opinions in relation to jt; we barely throw out the idea for 
consideration, leaving it to go for what it is worth. 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


| : RECOLLECTIONS. 


How sweet it is to pause upon the steep, 
High hill, which men call Life, midway perhaps, 
And look through Memory’s eye, into the deep 
Dark vale below;—to mark how much the lapse 
Of years has changed the scene;—how far the leap, 
From childhood’s goal, has borne us, thro’ the haps, 
Which grey-beard sages say, ‘all flesh is heir to;’— 
The path we came;—whence it leads from, and where to! 


There farthest, yet the dearest, stands the old, 
White mansion-house: and there the great, tall cliff, 
Still wears its moss, and from its base the cold, 
Clear spring, still gushes out, as bright, as if 
Its stream were silver, and its sands were gold : 
And there, the ancient elm, still rears its stiff 
Old trunk, with knots and scars all gash’d and rough— 
Its shade as cool as then, its heart as teugh. 


The wind seems still, to shake the yellow pears;— 
The weary ox, to bend beneath his yoke;— 
The peachtree, still, its luscious burden bears;— 
The old stone chimney, curls its dark blue smoke;— 
And e’en the truant school-boy’s face still wears, 
Its guilty looks, as fearful of the stroke 
That waits him; on he drags his tardy feet, 
Now looks behind,—now whistles to the street. 


As when we gambolled on its green fresh sod;— 
The waveless pond still wears its golden sheen, 
And near its brink, the lark, perched on a rod, 
Pours out her songs, in strains so sweet, I ween 
She means them for her matin hymns, to God:— 
| And from the hills, at eve, the ‘ cows’ loud low,’ 
i Comes down, as pleasant, as it used to do. 


: The lawn before the house yet looks as green, 


And round the hearth I see my mother sit, 

And tell, us children, tales she knows are true : 
How Joseph’s brothers thrust him in the pit— 

How wicked Cain his brother Abel slew— 
How David old Goliah’s forehead hit— 

And how blind Samson, Dagon’s walls o’erthrew;— 
And when with hunger, we begin to mutter, 
She gives us all, a piece of bread and butter! 


Cincinnati, Dec. 25, 1830. H. P. 


| 
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FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE PATRIOT’S GRAVE. 


Mr. Eprror,—As your Magazine seems to be devoted to Western 
literature, I hope the following sketch will prove acceptable. As a 
classical production, no merit is claimed for it; but it is thought that 
the facts it contained, will be interesting to those who love to 


‘‘———Catch our manners, living as they rise.” 


In the year 1810, business called me into the lower part of the state 
of Kentucky—that part which lies south of Green river, and which, 
at that time, was but little advanced in improvement or population. 
One day—and a very hot day it was—the rapid approach of a thun- 
der storm, induced me to rein up my steed, at a log tavern, in the lit- 
tle town of Though a stranger in the country, I could at 
once discover, by the “signs,” that something more than common, 
was going on in the village. A large number of people, were crowded 
round the door of the inn. Horses of all sizes, colours, and condi- 
tions, whose equipments were as various as themselves, were tied to 
the branches of the forest trees, that still grew upon the public square. 
The occasional discharge of a rifle, indicated that some of the com- 
pany were “cutting the centre,” for half-pints ; while others, who had 
‘the best quarter nags in all Kentuck,” were prancing them up and 
down the streets. ‘The conversation of those around me induced me 
to believe, that the court was holding its usual session, in this seat of 
backwoods justice; and had a doubt remained, the stentorian voice of 
the sheriff, issuing from the door of a log school-house, with the usual 
“Oh yes! oh yes! oh yes!” must have satisfied me, that a general set- 
tlement of the rights of meum and tuum, was about to take place. 1 
felt a curiosity to witness this scene: and having disposed of my por- 
tion of corn bread and bacon, which I found at a table surrounded bv 
a promiscuous throng of jurors, witnesses, suitors, lawyers, indictees, 
spectators, and county officers, I concluded to spend the little time | 
had to remain, in personally viewing the dispensation of justice, in so 





rude a temple. 
The house was of a single story, built of logs, unhewed. The 
judge was elevated on a small plank frame, a little raised above the 
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puncheon floor. The clerk was placed at a small table, directly be- 
fore him. ‘The members of the bar, were seated around on temporary 
benches, made of rough planks, placed upon blocks of wood—but 
could not be distinguished by their appearance, from the people who 
sat with, or stood around them. The usual forms and ceremonies of 
opening a court, were gone through, with a celerity and precision, that 
would have astonished a Westminster lawyer. * * * * * The 
first case on the civil docket was an action of slander, brought by a 
father,—-an old soldier and an early settler—-as “ guardian and next 
friend,” for words “falsely and maliciously uttered, published, and 
spoken,” by the defendant, “of and concerning” the plaintiff’s daugh- 
ter, a lovely girl of about seventeen. On the calling of the cause, 
a person’s name was mentioned which I did not distinctly hear; there 
was a bustle in the crowd; and after a few minutes of pushing and 
elbowing, an individual appeared, who announced that he was ready 
to proceed, as counsel for the plaintiff. He was a tall, athletic man, 
of about thirty-five years of age—with a fine, manly, intelligent 
countenance—dressed in a hunting shirt of deep blue, trimmed with 
yellow fringe. His face bore those indubitable marks of genius, and 
those traces of study and reflection, which cannot be mistaken; while 
his fine form bore evidence equally strong, of habitual fatigue, and 
exposure te the elements. I pass over the incidents of the trial—the 
evidence, which fully sustained the plaintiff, and left the pretty client 
of the buckskin lawyer, pure and spotless as the driven snow—and 
several speeches, which though strong and forcible, did not strike me 
as extraordinary. During all this, the manner of the stranger in the 
hunting shirt, was distinguished by little else than an appearance of 
indifference; but when he rose to make the concluding address to the 
jury, every eye was fixed on him—while the deep silence, the sup- 
pressed breathing, and the eager looks of the audience attested, thaf 
a sense of the presence of a superior mind, pervaded the whole as- 
sembly. Even that rough and miscellaneous crowd,—composed of 
men, some sober, some half sober, and some not sober at all—was at 
once awed into siler The orator commenced in a low tone of voice, 
and recapitulated the evidence, ina style of colloquial brevity and 
plainness—yet even in doing this, there was a something about him, 
that convinced the spectator, that he was more than an ordinary man. 
But when he began to warm, and rise with his subject—when the fire 
began to illumine his eye, and his voice swelled out into its fullest 
ones—when every sentence was filled and rounded with rich thought 
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and richer lahguage—when argument and satire, persuasion and in- 
vective, burst from him in rapid alternative, the orator stood confessed 
in all his powers. He spoke of the beauty, the delicacy, and the 
amiability of his fair client—of the helplessness of woman, and the 
sacredness of female character—he described her parent as an aged 
warrior, now trembling on the brink of the grave—and of the tra- 
duced he spoke—I cannot tell how—but all who heard him shrunk, 
and trembled, under the fierce, and bitter, and overwhelming phillipic, 
of the indignant advocate. When he finished, the success of his ef- 
fort, was shown, by a triumphant verdict, from the jury, and by the 
indignation, the tears, and the acclamations of the audience, who 
rushed from the house, when the orator sat down, as if unable to sup- 
press their feelings. 

I followed them out. The charm was broken; the people had re- 
sumed the use of their own faculties, and were now collected in 
groups. Passing a little party I heard one say: 

“ Did you ever hear a fellow get sucha skinning?” 

“It was equal to any camphire,” remarked another. 

“That’s true; and well he deserved it,” added a third, “there’s no 
two ways about it.” 

“Can you tell*me,” said I, addressing one of them, who leaned on 
his gun, while he wiped his eye with the fringe of his hunting shirt, 
‘can you tell me the name of the gentleman who has just spoken?” 

“‘ You are not a residenter in these parts, | reckon;” said he of the 
rifle. 

“TI am a perfect stranger;” replied I. 

“That is well seen,” rejoined the hunter, otherwise you would ne- 
ver have asked that question. What man in all Kentuck could ever 
have brung tears into my eyes by the tin-full, but Jo Davies!” 

I had seen in the guise of a hunter, the highly gifted Joseph Ham 
ilton Davies—and had heard in the obscurity of a jog cabin, one of 
the choicest efforts of a man who has seldom been excelled in genius, 
in generosity of heart, or manliness of character. 

Ten years afterwards, business again cal’! me to the West. 
Anxious to view the improvement of this promising country, | ex- 
tended my journey to the beautiful valley of the Wabash. At that 
period, the population had not extended a great distance up the river. 
Here and there, even as far up as the mouth of the Mississinaway, 
was seen the log hut of the settier on public land, but the country was 
generally but sparsely populated. It was the spring season; and no’ 
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country in the world, presents a richer scenery, or more diversified 
landscape, than the valley of that lovely river, at this period of the 
year. Along the path which I pursued, one small prairie, skirted with 
the finest timber, and covered with a profusion of beautiful flowers, 
succeeded another; and the eye was continually refreshed with the 
graceful stream and its clear waters. The richness of the grass, the 
beauty of the forest, the mildness and brilliancy of the spring wea- 
ther, and the enchantment of the whole scene, induced me to linger 
for a time in the wilderness, One evening I[ reached the cabin of one 
of the most remote settlers, and learning that the battle ground of 
Tippecanoe, was but a few miles distant, determined to visit it. On 
the following morning early, I reached the spot, consecrated by the 
valour of our countrymen; and having tied my horse to a bush, at 
the skirt of the prairie, asceaded to.a small plain of table land, in the 
form of a horse shoe, where 


‘« Many a valourous deed was done, 
And many a head laid Jow.” 


But few vestiges of the battle were remaining. Here and there, 
the bleached skull of some noble feliow, lay on the grass; and more 
than once, I stumbled over the logs, which had formed part of the 
temporary breast work thrown up after the battle, and have since 
been scattered over the field. At an angle of the encampment, and 
where the carnage had been greatest, was a slight mound of earth, 
scarcely raised above the surrounding surface. Near it stood an oak 
tree, on the back of which the letters, J. D. were rudely carved. This 
was the only memorial of one of the most favourite of Kentucky’s 
sons; for under that mound reposed all that remained of the chival- 
rous, the generous, the eloquent, and highly gifted “Jo Davies.” 

‘° INDIANA. 
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The following article, which we extract from a Cincinnati paper pub- 
lished in December 1829, will be read now, as it was at the time of 
its publication, “ with interest and surprise, both abroad and at 
home.” It is from the pen of a gentleman, to whom the literature 
of the West is indebted for many valuable contributions. 


STEAM BOATS IN THE WEST. 


To a native of the West, the rapid improvement which has taken 
place in almost every thing that strikes the eye, is a subject of the 
most intense interest. In retrospecting through the last thirty years, 
the changes have more the appearance of the extravagant shiftings of 
a dream, than the usual progress of reality. Strangers describe us 
as having a powerful propensity for self-praise, and boasting ; no doubt 
we deserve much of this censure; the cause of it, however, is not to 
be sought in any peculiarity of national feeling, but may be traced to 
the circumstances of the period and region in which we live. A few 
years will be sufficient to correct this sentiment of pride ; and the habit 
of looking at the existing state of improvement, will shortly involve in 
oblivion those days of toilsome suffering and inconvenience, which 


every middle aged native of the valley of the Ohio remembers, and 


has felt. 

It is little more than thirty years, since the then frontier village of 
Fort Pitt, (now Pittsburgh,) was subject to frequent alarms from the 
appearance of the red man on the Western shore of one of her rivers; 
it is little more than thirty years, since one of the first necessaries of 
life, was packed from the eastern side of the mountains, by the indi- 
viduals themselves, who consumed it; it is little more than thirty 
years, since the canoe of the savage gave place to the scarcely less 
inconvenient flat boat of the emigrant, which in its turn was to yield 
to the open keel of the trader, and the flat roofed ark of the Missis- 
sippi. What is the revolution which has occurred? Pittsburgh has 
earned the name of the American Birmingham; Fort Washington, un- 
der the name of Cincinnati, has become one of the most beautiful and 
attractive cities of the Union; and the Ohio river which, within the 
memory of many of us, presented a navigation as dangerous as that 
of the mysterious Niger, is now visited for its picturesque charms, by 
travellers from the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube. 

Of all the various subjects of interesting speculation which have 
combined, in producing these almost incredible advancements in the 
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West, the steam boat is, probably, the one of the greatest moment. 
A review of the rise and progress of this item in the catalogue of the 
| causes of our prosperity may not be unimportant, and a statement of 
| facts connected with it, will be likely to surprise ourselves not less 
4 than strangers. 
) The first boat built on the Western waters of which the writer of 
this article has any record, was the New-Orleans, built ai Pittsburgh, in 
i! 1811; he has no account of more than seven or eight built previously to 
1817; from that period they have been rapidly increasing in number, 
| character, model and style of workmanship, until 1825, when two or 
Ve three boats built about that period, were declared by common consent, 
to be the first in the world. Since that time we are informed, that 
some of the New-York and Chesapeake boats rival, and proba\)ly sur- 
: pass us in richness and beauty of internal decoration, As late as 
i 1816, the practicability of navigating the Ohio with steam boats was 
esteemed doubtful; none but the most sanguine augured favourably. 
} The writer of this well remembers that in 1816, observing in com- 
pany with a number of gentlemen, the long struggles of a stern wheel 
| boat to ascend Horse-tail ripple, (five miles below Pittsburgh,) it was 
the unanimous opinion, that “ such a contrivance” might conquer the 
difficulties of the Mississippi, as high as Natchez, but that we of the 
Ohio must wait for some more happy “century of inventions.” In 
1817 the bold and enterprising Capt. Shreve, (whose late discovery 
of a mode for destroying snags and improving Western navigation, en- 
1) titles him to the reputation of a public benefactor,) made a trip trom New . 
Orleans to Louisville in twenty-five days. The event was celebrated 
by rejoicing, and by a public dinner to the daring individual who had 
achieved the miracle. Previous to that period, the ordinary passage 
by barges, propelied by oars and sails, was three months. A revolu- 
tion in Western commerce was at once effected. Every article of 
H merchandise began to ascend the Mississippi, until we have seen a 
package delivered at the wharf of Cincinnati, from Philadelphia, via 
New-Orleans, at one cent per lb. From the period of Capt. Shreve’s 
celebrated voyage till 1827, the time necessary for the trip has been 
gradually diminishing: during that year the Tecumseh entered the 
| port of Louisville from New-Orleans, in eight days and two hours 





from port to port! 
i Since the introduction of the steam boat, the memorandum before 
th me furnishes a list of 323, whose united tonnage may be estimated at 
56,000 tons, employed during this period, on the waters of the Mis- 
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sissippi and Ohio. The largest size rated about 500 tons, but a 
large majority of them are under 250 tons. 

The average cost of a steam boat is estimated at one hundred dol- 
lars per ton; the repairs made during the existence of the boat amount 
to one-half the first cost. The average duration of a boat has hitherto 
been about four years; of those built of locust, lately, the period will 
probably be two years longer. The amount of expenditure in this 
branch of business on the Western waters, then, for the last ten years, 
will in some measure be shewn by the following calculation: 

56,000 tons, costing 100 dollars per ton, amount to $5,600,000 
Repairs at the end of the present generation of boats, 
say three years hence, 2,800,000 





Amount of money expended in building and repairing 
in ten years, $8,400,000 

The anuual expenditure of steam boats is very difficult to be ar- 
rived at; the importance of this expenditure however, to the towns on 
our rivers, and to the whole extent of country running along their 
shores, may be estimated from the following calculation of the item of 
fuel alone, for one year. Take the present year 1829. We have 
now in operation above 200 boats, the average tonnage of which 
may be stated at 175 tons; this will give the whole amount now em. 
ployed, 35,000 tons. 

It is calculated that the business season of each year lasts eight 
months; deduct one-fourth for the time lost in port, and we have six 
months, or 180 days, of running time. Each boat is presumed to con 
sume one cord of wood, for every 12 tons, every 24 hours. 

The 35,000 tons then consume, per day, 2,917 cords, 
Or, during the six months, 525,060 cords. 

The price of wood varies from one dollar and a half to five dollars, 
per cord; a fair average would place it about 2,25 per cord. This 
makes the expenditure for fuel alone on the banks of our rivers, 
1,181,385 dollars every year. The other expenditures, while run- 
ning, are calculated by the most experienced and intelligent owners, 
to be equal to 1,300,000 dollars, which gives the total expenditure per 
annum, (1829,) at $2,481,385 

This calculation and estimate, then, which are both made lower 
than the facts justify, present these results— 


The amount of first cost of steam boats, since 1817, $5,600,000 
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*Repairs on the same, up to 1832, 2,800,000 
Total amount of expenditure of capital, produced by 
the introduction of steam boats, 8,400,000 


Amount of expenditure in fuel and other expenses, ex- 
clusive of repairs, per season of eight months, = 2,481,381 


We cannot better illustrate the magnitude of the change in every 
thing connected with Western commerce and navigation, than by con- 
trasting the foregoing statement, with the situation of things at the 
time of the adoption of steam transportation, say in 1817. About 20 
barges, averaging 100 tons each, comprized the whole of the com- 
mercial facilities for transporting merchandize from New-Orleans to 
the “upper country ;” each of these performed one trip down and up 
again to Louisville and Cincinnati within the year. The number of 
kee! boats employed in the upper Ohio cannot be ascertained, but it is 
presumed that 150 is a sufficintly large calculation to embrace the 
whole number. These averaged 30 tons each, and employed one 
month to make the voyage from Louisville to Pittsburgh, while the 
more noble and dignified barge of the Mississippi made her trip in the 
space of 100 days, if no extraordinary accident happened to check 
her progress. Nota dollar was expended for wood in a space of 2000 
miles, and the squatter on the banks of the Ohio thought himself lucky 
if the reckless boatmen would give the smallest trifle for the eggs 
and chickens which formed almost the only saleable articles on a soil 
whose only fault is its too great fertility. Such was the case twelve 
years since. The Mississippi boats now make five trips within the 
year, and are enabled, if necessary, in that period to afford to that 
trade 135,000 tons. Eight or nine days are sufficient on the upper 
Ohio, to perform the trip from Louisville to Pittsburgh and back. In 
short, if the steam boat has not realized the hyperbole of the poet in 
“annihilating time and space,” it has produced results scarcely sur- 
passed by the introduction of the art of printing. N. 





*A llowing the present amount of tonnage, 35,000 tons, to be the average 
amount to be employed for the next eight years, and allowing the dura- 
tion of a boat to be four years, boats to the amount of 70,000 tons, includ- 
ing those of this year, must be built during this time; first cost would be 
7,000,000, and repairs 3,500,000 dollars! The greatest part, if not the 
whole of this last item, might be securéd to Cincinnati by the creation of 
Dry Docks, and other conveniences as now contemplated. 
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UNIVERSAL VOCABULARY. 


A Universal Vocabulary of proper names, ancient and modern; to- 
gether with classes of people, Religious, National, and Philo- 
sophical; and Titles, Ecclesiastical, and Civil, among Christians, 
Jews, Mahometans, and Pagans. By Ara Wiuuiams. Cincinnati, 
published by E. Deming. 1531. 


This work, which isa large octavo volume, of more than 500 pages, 
compiled and printed at Cincinnati, is another evidence of the taste, 
and enterprise of that city. The mechanical execution is creditable 
to the skill of the artists employed in its production; and the book 
has all the appearance of having been prepared with care and judg- 
ment. So far as we have examined it, the detaiis are well arranged 
and accurate; but it is obvious that the entire correctness of such a 
work can only be tested by a more severe examination, than we have 
been enabled to give it. It professes to be little more than a vocabu- 
lary ef proper names, with the pronunciation annexed, and brief 
definitions ; designed chiefly for the use of schools. A series of ques- 
tions is subjoined, for the use of scholars, well adapted to direct their 
minds to the various departments of the) subject matter. The au- 
thorities quoted are Rees, Worcester, Morse, Malte Brun, Woodbridge, 
Adams, Guthrie, Buck, Martindale, Lempriere; and for pronuncia- 
tion, Walker—authorities of high respectability, and sufficiently 
modern. 








WESTERN AGRICULTURIST. 


The Western Agriculturist and Practical Farmer’s Guide. Pre- 
pared under the superintendence of the Hamilton County Agricul- 
tural Society. Cincinnati, published by Robinson & Fairbank. 
1830. 


The importance of agricultural knowledge to the Western country 
is unquestionable. The almost immeasureable plains of the West, 
are destined to be the garden of America. But in order to enable our 
farmers to reap the full benefits of the various resources of wealth 
with which the country abounds, it is necessary not only to multiply 
the kinds of produce, but to improve the modes of agriculture. Here- 
tofore a few of the most common, and almost indigenous products, have 
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absorbed the attention of our farmers, and rendered the competition so 
great, as materially to reduce in value the labours of that useful class 
of citizens. A few articles which constitute the great staples of this 
region, are now produced io immense quantities, and sold at reasona- 
ble prices. The wants of the country, increasing as they are, with 
the unparralleled increase of the population, demand that other pro- 
ducts should be introduced into our husbandry. This change is also 
requisite, in order to give full and profitable employment, to the agri- 
cultural part of the community. 

The work before us is a practical manual intended for the use of 
farmers, and men of science; and is an unambitious volume, display- 
ing no pretensions in point of style or appearance, but full of useful 
information. It treats of the climate, the soil, the productions, and 
modes of agriculture in this country; and abounds in accurate obser- 
vations on the properties and habits of domestic animals. Some of 
the articles are written with much talent, and are from the pens of 
men who are extensively known, That on the culture of Hemp, for 
instance, to which the initials “H, C.” are subjoined, is the work of a 
distinguished statesman, who has done as much to advance the useful 
arts of his country, as tosustain her dignity, and add to the splendour 
of his own fame. 

Such books are wanted. In a country like ours, where every thing 
should be measured by its usefulness, the exertions of those who point 
out new paths of industry to the people, and explain the means of 
rendering labour more productive than it has been, are entitled to great 
respect. We hope that this volume will have extensive circulation. 





TO OUR READERS. 


We do not like to begin to make apologies so early in our career ; 
but we feel somewhat justified, in the present case, by the unusual 
inclemency of the last winter,—a season so extraordinary as to baffle 
the best laid plans. The paper for the present number was shipped 
from Cincinnati in November or December last, and did not reach us 
until April, having been frozen up or otherwise delayed in the Missis- 
sippi, for nearly three months. This is ourexcuse for the delay which 
has occurred in the appearance of this number. 











